THE SCENE IS CHANGED

arrived at the pier, it was cheering to see the yellow covers
of Theatre Arts waving above the heads of the crowd, and
to know that we were among friends, most of whom we
met for the first time.   We lived at the Algonquin and
lunched with the dramatic critics, who welcomed us with
the kindness always extended to children escaped from
Europe.   We visited Toronto and Atlantic City during the
out-of-town tour of the comedy (I shall always cherish the
memory of the Boardwalk and the Heinz pier), and we
behaved neither more nor less unwisely than other new-
comers to Broadway and its life.   I cannot say that Broad-
way and Shaftesbury Avenue seemed to me essentially
different:  in both of them I met numbers of producers,
directors and players whose main interest was the stage,
while my own interest was the theatre.   Noel Coward was
there with The Vortex, which I had liked very well a year
earlier in London;   and among the actors was Herbert
Marshall, who had played in The Machine-Wreckers for the
Stage Society.   As for my own comedy, I had registered a
private vow in mid-Atlantic that any money made by it in
America should be devoted to subverting and otherwise
destroying the theatre as we know it in the West End of
London and elsewhere.   The theatre does not forget such
vows, and knows how to defend itself.   The comedy failed
after a few weeks, though I remained to pay for my seats
at other people's pkys and to meet writers for the theatre
and critics, among whom were Sidney Howard, Stark
Young and John Mason Brown.   The visit had been a
stimulating adventure, and I could have forecast at that time
the arrival of the American dramatists in Britain and thek
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